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An Early Japanese Buddha 


An important work of Japanese sculpture in the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum is a seated Buddha 27 inches high, presented to Oberlin 
College several years ago by Mr. Robert Lehman of New York.’ Though 
lacking forearms and legs, marred by worm holes here and there, graced 
by little of the gilding which once covered it, the figure retains in what 
remains of the head and torso that elegance and simplicity, that johin* 
_ iad which distinguish at its best the Japanese carver’s art 
(Fig. 1). 

The image is said to represent either an Amitabha Buddha (Japan- 
ese: Amida Nyorai) or a Bhaishajyaguru Buddha (Japanese: Yakushi 
Nyorai). Without forearms and legs, the figure cannot be identified for 
certain, since upon the mudrds, the gesture of the hands, and the 
dsanas, the positions of the body, Buddhist iconography lays the major 
stress." Even with the limbs, however, it might still remain in doubt, 
since mudrds and dsanas have been regarded to some extent as inter- 
changeable, and only their accompaniment in the central figure by 
identifiable Bodhisattvas to either side can sometimes decide the ques- 
tion.” 


Amitabha, one of the five Dhyani (or Spiritual) Buddhas of Ma- 
hayana theology, is thought to rule over the Buddhist heaven, that 
Paradise of the West into which the souls of the faithful are reborn on 
lotus blossoms. He is the Buddha of Endless Light. Bhaishajyaguru, 
sometimes grouped with the Dhyani Buddhas and sometimes with the 
Manushi (or Human) Buddhas, is conceived as the Divine Healer, the 
Buddha of Medicine. Whether intended for Amitabha or Bhaisha- 


jyaguru, the sculpture under consideration would most likely have been 


Acknowledgement for photographs is made to the following: Oberlin College 

(figs. 1-3); Asuka-en, 5); Toyomune Minamoto, (figs. 4, 6-8). 

Acc. no. 43.244. 

]ohin is usually translated as “elegance,” but to the Japanese the term signifies 

something more, associated with noble refinement, inward peace, grace, and 

supra-mundane purity. 

Heimei, similarly, embraces more than a meaning of simplicity; it denotes light- 

ness, good humor, and sympathetic responsiveness. 

fooneie Auboyer, “Moudra et Hasta ou le Langage par Signes,” Oriental Art, 
ol. III, no. 4 (1951), pp. 153-161. 

Osvald Sirén, Chinese Sculpture pers the Fifth to the Fourteenth Century 

(London: Ernest Benn, 1952), 2 vols., Vol. I, pp. cxxxiv - cxxxvii. 
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arranged in seated posture with crossed legs on a lotus throne and in 
either a gesture of assurance, right hand turned outward at the shoulder, 
fingers extended upward or a gesture of meditation, one hand resting on 
the other in the middle of the lap, palms upward. If an Amitabha, the 
image might have been conceived with hands joined, holding the alms 
bowl in the middle of the lap; if a Bhaishajyaguru, with one hand hold- 
ing a medicinal container and the other either holding the “golden fruit” 
or resting on one knee. If the sculpture can be shown to date from the 
end of the Nara Period (646-794)° or the beginning of the Heian Period 
(794-1185), it was done when images of Bhaishajyaguru were especially 
popular and could be so assumed. If it can be shown to date from a 
later time, when images of Amitabha replaced those of Bhaishajyaguru 
in popularity, it might well be accepted for the Buddha of the Western 
Paradise. ‘i 
More than to identify it as one Buddha or the other, however, 
solution to the problem of dating is the means by which fully to appre- 
ciate the character of the work. The Oberlin figure has been dated by 
various authorities as late as the Ashikaga Period and as early as the 
Late Nara Period.’ The present writer believes that the Main Fujiwara 
° The dating for periods in Japanese art-history here follows that adopted by the 
Art Research Institute of Tokyo. It is tabulated by G. B. Sansom at the begin- 


ning of his revised edition of Japan: a Short Cultural History (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1943), p. xviii, as follows: 


Art PEeriop Date,A.D. Arr PERtop Date, A.D. 
552 - 646 Fujiwara, Late 1086-1185 
646 - 710 Kamakura, Early 1185-1249 
(also called Hakuhd) Kamakura, Late 1249-1392 
Make, Late 710 - 794 Ashikaga 1392-1568 
(also called Tempy3) (also called Muromachi) 
794 - 897 Momoyama 1568-1615 
(also called Jégan or Early Fujiwara) Tokugawa 1615-1867 
Fujiwara, Main _. 897 -1086 (also called Edo) 


In using such dating for the periods in Japanese history, however, it should be 
noted that often the appearance of works in the styles desi ated by the period- 
names fail to correspond to the dating here given. On this failure to correspond, 
see H. Minamoto, “On the Name of a Period, ‘K6nin’ or ‘Jogan,’ in the History 
of Japanese Art” (in Japanese), The Bukkyé Bijutsu, (The Buddhist Art”) No. 
6 (May, 1926), pp. 80-85. 


* At the time of its presentation to the Allen Memorial Art Museum it was 
ascribed to the Pw aan Period. Among authorities visiting the Museum, gen- 
erally agreed that the sculpture dates from some time earlier than the Ashikaga 
Period, one visitor has thought it a work of the twelfth or thirteenth century, in 
the Kamakura Period. Another has declared it a work of the second half of the 
eighth century, towards the end of the Tempyé (or Jate Nara) Period. And a 
third has placed it in the ninth century, the K6nin (or Early Fujiwara) Period. 
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Period (897-1086) is the actual time of execution. He proposes narrow- 
ing the time down to a still more definite date, dependent upon prov- 
enance of the work. If the Oberlin Buddha can be traced to an atelier in 
Nara or Kyoto, he holds that it could not have been carved earlier than 
980 A.D. nor later than 1000, whereas, if traceable to some provincial 
studio where a time-lag might have to be taken into account, he still 
holds that it could not have been created later than 1050.* 

No Ashikaga sculptor was capable of creating an image with the 
Oberlin Buddha’s distinction, not even the master who fashioned an 
Amida Nyorai for Seitaiji in Nagano-ken (Fig. 2). The creator of this 
outstanding mid-Muromachi image was able to attack his block with un- 
erring precision. He was able to square the silhouette and develop all 
his forms into a series of geometric orderings. He was able to flatten and 
simplify his planes in keeping with such abstraction, to gold-lacquer 
and polish all surfaces in accord with that preciousness of appearance 
deemed appropriate to sacred images. 

The Seitaiji Amida’s creator for all his industry, however, failed to 
disguise the fact that he, like his age, was out of joint with the art which 
he professed. He failed to conceal that malaise which is born of the un- 
certainties of impoverished country-parish patronage, sole patronage he 
could win at a time when the aristocracy had deserted the older sects of 
Buddhism to concentrate on Zen and through Zen doctrines of intui- 
tion and spontaneous enlightenment to encourage abbreviated render- 
ings in ink-painting at the expense of imagery in the more resistant 
mediums of sculpture.” 

The master of the Oberlin Buddha lived at a time, rather, when 
pure sculpture was favored, when sculpture organically conceived and 
sensitively chiseled found discriminating patronage. Could he have lived 
at the time when Tédaiji and Kofukuji were rebuilding at Nara, when 
the need for sculptures to match the originals of the Nara age, burned 
by Taira troops, was evoking such supreme sculptural geniuses as Unkei 


* For indispensable assistance in reaching such certainty as to dating the writer is 
indebted to Toyomune Minamoto, pes te of the authoritative work in Japanese 
the translation of which by Harold G. Henderson was issued under an earlier 
alternative reading of the author’s name, Hdshii Minamoto, and under a title 
of An Illustrated History of Japanese Art (Kyoto: K. Hoshino, 1935). While 
on sabbatical leave from the University of Oregon, 1952-53, the writer worked 
closely with Professor Minamoto in Kyéto on just such problems of dating. 


Of the little concerning the Ashikaga style of sculpture available in European 
languages, perhaps the best account is that by Karl With, Die Japanische Plastik 
(Berlin: Verlag fir Kunstwissenschaft, 1923), pp. 32-34. 
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and Kaikei? Could he have lived during the era of the dominance of 
Joché and his school, when sculptors turned for precedent to the Hood6 
Amida in the Byédéin at Uji, Jochd’s masterpiece of 1053? Or could he 
have lived in the epoch of rise of mikkyd, the esoteric Buddhism of 
Shingon and Tendai, when already by the end of the eighth century 
the school of Téshddaiji sculptors had established a new type of image 
—solid, massive, severely anti-classic? Any one of these three periods in 
Japanese history was fertile enough to have brought forth an artist of the 
calibre of the master of the Oberlin Buddha. 


The first possibility comprises a span of years extending perhaps 
from 1208, when Unkei created his Miroku Nyorai (Maitreya Buddha) 
for the Hokuendé of Kofukuji,” to 1250, when a certain Gydéshin com- 
pleted for Ryiigen-in, Daitokuji sub-temple in Kydto, the Shaka Nyorai 
which now makes the sole surviving work known to be by him (Fig. 3). 
Like the Seitaiji Amida, Unkei’s and Gydshin’s figures share with the 
Oberlin Buddha identical iconography.” They differ decidedly from it, 
on the other hand, both in style and in technical procedure. The Miroku 
and the Shaka Nyorai are hard, firm and spare in appearance. They sit 
vigorously erect, extend their hands in positively willed expressiveness, 
and describe in silhouette as in inner detail a system of dynamically 
sweeping contours. They confront us with individualized features, the 
eyebrows, nose and lips of which are clearly particularized, the inlaid 
crystal eyes brought sharply into focus, and the jaw to either side turned 
definitely inward toward the chin. 


As though to guarantee such matter-of-fact articulations, the sculp- 
tors of the two Kamakura-Period images developed them out of a series 
of separately carved and hollowed blocks of wood—two, for example, 
for the front of the head, as shown in the Ryiigen-in Shaka by the ver- 


% Tll., Minamoto, op. cit., No. 84, opp. p. 108. 


™ Such features, for example, as the nd-e (robe), covering one shoulder more than 
the other and leaving the chest bare, the nikkei (ushnisha, or protuberance of 
head signifying divine wisdom), the seki nikkei (red rock crystal originally set 
into the hole in the ushnisha, reminding forgetful worshippers of the sacred 
eo ee ape of the ushnisha itself), the rahotsu (snail-shell curls covering the 
ushnisha and the head), the byakugo (urna, or “white hair” in a curl on the fore- 
head between the eyes, supposed to emit a ray of light illuminating the uni- 
verse, symbolized by a cylindrical piece of crystal embedded at that point), and 
the sandé (three engraved lines across the throat, representing constructions). 
Diagrams showing the orthodox iconography and nomenclature for both Buddha 
and Bodhisattva images are published in Yataka Tazawa (Members of the Tékyd 
National Museum, eds., “Pageant of Japanese Art,” Vol. III), Sculpture (Tokyé: 
Toto Bunka Sha, 1952), p. 52. 
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tical crack beginning to open down the middle of its ushnisha—pieces 
of wood which, when ready, were snugly joined together. By following 
this carpenter-like procedure, this yosegi (“assembled woodblocks”) tech- 
nique, the Kamakura carvers committed themselves to vividly concen- 
centrated emphasis on each part.” 

Compared with the Ryiigen-in Shaka, the Oberlin Buddha (Fig. 1) 
is notably softer and more relaxed in aspect. Its contours are interrupted 
by subtle little turnings of surface, its parts made to merge more gener- 
ally with the whole. Its features are delicately but impersonally wrought, 
with dreamy, crystal-less eyes and sensuously plump jaws. Once again, 
moreover, does the character of the form, so different from that of the 
Kamakura works, arise directly out of the manner of the carving. The 
Oberlin Buddha in all that remains to us today was cut from a single 
large block of wood. It wag shaped out of the block with bold, direct 
gougings of the chisel and a’sensitive responsiveness to the run of the 
grain, not even a small uchiguri (“inside hollow”) being cut into the 
back to receive (as was usual in Early Heian times) a deposit of sutra 
scrolls and a plug to close them in (Fig. 4). The image was executed 
according to what the Japanese call the ichiboku (“single woodblock”) 
procedure. According to it, once the head and main portion of the body 
were cut, as we have described, from a single large block, the protruding 
thighs and knees and forearms were carved from separate blocks and 
fitted to the main piece by mortis-and-tenon joints. Thus by loss of the 
protruding additions, unfortunate to its present appearance though such 
loss may be, the Oberlin Buddha bears clear witness to the way in which 
it was made (Fig. 1). 

The fact is well established that the ichiboku technique was pe- 
culiar alone to the Konin Period and the first few years of the Early 
Fujiwara Period, lingering on beyond that time only in an occasional 


smaller-scaled image like the Oberlin Buddha itself." A Dainichi Nyorai 


* Langdon Warner calls attention to the developed yosegi technique as having 
encouraged the realistic detail peculiar to Kamakura-Period sculpture. See his 
The Craft of the Japanese Sculptor (New York: McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, 
1936), pp. 35-38, and his The Enduring Art of Japan (Cambridge, Mass.: Harv- 
ard University Press, 1952), pp. 45-47. A more thoroughgoing characterization 
of the sculpture of the Kamakura Period is given in Japanese by Seirys Hamada 
et al in a Kamakura-Period feature issue of Téy6-Bizyutu (“Toys Bijutsu,” or 
“Oriental Art”), Vol. X (November, 1933). 

* The ichiboku technique distinguishing K6nin sculpture is defined by Takao 
Sonoda in his study of Early Fujiwara sculpture published by Shizuya Fuji- 
kake, ed., Nihon Bijutsu Taikei (“Japanese Art Survey”), Vol. entitled Chokoku 
(“Sculpture;” Tokyo: Seibundé Shinké Sha, Shéwa 16, or 1931), p. 117. 
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(rear view) 


ca. 380-1000 


Amida Nyorai (or Yakushi Nyorai). 


Japanese, Main Fujiwara Period. 
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(Mahavairocana) not much larger than the Oberlin Buddha, created 
originally sometime between 1050 and 1080 A.D. for the San-ju-no-to 
(Three-storied Pagoda) of Jarin-in and now preserved in the Homot- 
suden of Koryaji near Kyéto, illustrates how completely at the capital 
by the middle of the eleventh century the yosegi technique had come to 
replace the ichiboku. The K6ryiiji image has always been recognized as 
having been carved out of wood and coated thinly with gold lacquer. 
Only recently, however, when the figure was disassembled for repairs, 
was it discovered to have been made in so many separate pieces of ap- 
proximately equal thickness that the entire interior was left hollow 
when they were put together. Specifically to prove this fact at the time 
of the repairs, rubbings were made to show a front profile along the 
medial joint and various other sections.” 

Jocho is generally credited with perfecting the yosegi technique 
thus exemplified in the Koryuji Dainichi. Though known by literary 
evidence to have created under Fujiwara family patronage an extra- 
ordinarily large number of works, he has left to us only one authentic 
survivor, the Amida Nyorai made by him in 1053, four years before his 
death, for the Amidadé (popularly known as the H6dd6) of Byddéin at 
Uji. Probably more than with any other image of his career, however, 
Jéché with his sixteen-foot-high Amida set a standard of style and pro- 
portion, as well as of technique, for all Buddhist sculptures during the 
Late Fujiwara Period.” 

It is obvious that the Dainichi Nyorai of Kéryaji belongs to the 
H66d6 Amida’s descendants. The Kéryiiji Buddha has the same small, 
delicately shaped head, the same soft but slender figure, the same schem- 
atic features, the same shallow carving, the same rococo-like delicacy, even 
brittleness, of aspect. It is equally obvious, quite apart from differences in 
technique, that the Oberlin Buddha belongs to another family. The Ober- 
lin Buddha bears a somewhat similar air of benevolence, but its head is 
much heavier in relation to its body, its body is fuller, its features are less 
stylized, its carving is deeper and more glyptic, and its general impression 
is one more of inward calm and strength than of outward fragility. 

'T. “Some Thoughts on the Fujiwara As a Mender” (in 


Japanese), The Bukky6-Bijutsu (Special Number on the Arts of the Fujiwara 

eriod), No. 10 (December, 1927), pp. 125-132. 

* Seiroku Noma, “Japanese Sculpture of the Heian Period (“Album of Japanese 
Sculpture,” Vol. V), Heian Period (Tdkyé: Bijutsu Shuppan-sha, 1952), [pp. 
5-7, 13-14]; and H. Minamoto, “Some Problems of the Fujiwara Sculpture” 
(in Japanese), The Bukky6-Bijutsu, op. cit., pp. 133-146. Ill., Minamoto, An 
Illustrated History, op. cit., No. 63, opp. p. 83. 
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We are obliged thus to look to earlier works in our search for kin 
with which to group the Oberlin Buddha. We have spoken of the ichi- 
boku tecnhique, that in which the Oberlin image was created, as prac- 
ticed only during the Konin Period and the first few years of the Early 
Fujiwara. If we can find what we are looking for during that time, there- 
fore, we need not push farther back into the Late Nara Period, when 
distinctly different techniques prevailed — clay modeling for smaller 
works, and dakkatsu kanshitsu (hollow dry-lacquer) and mokushin 
kanshitsu (wood-core dry-lacquer) for larger works, with the few sculp- 
tures that were carved of wood made to look as though done in one of 
these dominant techniques.” 

Magnificently represer.tative of the new sculpture which broke with 
that of the Late Nara Period to usher in a Konin style of imagery is the 
Yakushi Nyorai made about 793 to serve as the principal image of Shin- 
Yakushiji at Nara (Fig. 6). Though more than six feet high this Buddha 
of Medicine consists almost entirely of a single gigantic block, even the 
extended right arm, which would have broken off had it not been so 
thick, being a part of the block, and only the left hand being fashioned 
separately and joined. By its sheer mass alone the figure drives itself 
into one’s consciousness and arouses one’s awe. Beyond this initial im- 
pression it heightens its sense of power tremendously by virtue of the 
bulkiness of its head, the exaggerated insistence of its rahotsu curls, the 
chunkiness of its shoulders and chest, the deep and sharply incisive carv- 
ing of its detail. Solemn and austere, immovable in its bulk, it struck 
the new note in a Buddhism soon to culminate in the rise of the esoteric 
sects. 
Especially when seen in profile, there is another aspect to the Shin- 
Yakushiji Buddha likewise characteristic of Konin sculpture; that is its 
curiously sensuous, if not voluptuous, roundedness of form. An oblique- 
ly downward thrust made by the contours of the forehead and the nose, 
of the chest and the drapery, enhances this swelling sensuousness at the 
same time as it accentuates the volumes. It is above all when compared 
in profile that the Shin-Yakushiji Buddha and the Oberlin Buddha (Fig. 
5) betray their family ties. They have the same droop at the shoulders, 
the same fleshy cheeks, the same rounded, heavy chin and jaw, the same 
softened chest and bulging abdomen. 

In making such a comparison one is struck at the same time by 
the way in which the Oberlin Buddha has seemed to relax from the 


© Yitaka Tazawa, Sculpture, op. cit., pp. 21-28. 
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5. Amida Nyorai (or Yakushi Nyorai). Oberlin 
Japanese, Main Fujiwara Period. (side view) ca. 980-1000. 
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6. Yakushi Nyorai. Shin-Yakushiji, Nara. 
Japanese, Beginning of Konin Period. ca. 793. 
Wood, Painted Red Lips and Black Pupils of Eyes. 


austerity with which Konin sculpture started through such works as 
the Shin-Yakushiji Buddha. There is a certain bonhommie about the 
Oberlin Buddha which seems to point onward towards the style of the 
Main Fujiwara. Even after discounting the softening effect of time and 
worms and weather, the Oberlin Buddha seems originally to have been 
carved with smaller-scaled and less obtrusive curls, less insistently drawn- 
out earlobes, less sharply cut features, and even with eyes and lips 
about to melt into a smile. 

Somewhere between 793, when the Shin-Yakushiji Buddha is 
thought to have been done, and 1053, when Jéché created his Amida 
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Nyorai for the Amidad6o of Byddéin, would seem, therefore, to lie the 
time of execution for the Oberlin Buddha. One Seated Buddha figure 
in Téshédaiji at Nara (Fig. 7), dating from about 900 A.D., approaches 
the style of the time for which we are searching. Though once colored 
much as the Buddha seems to have been and consequently more be- 
nign in aspect than it seems today, this figure still comes too early to 
qualify in style. It is still too bulky, too deeply and sharply cut in inner 
detail, too severe in facial expression, too heavy about the jaws. And the 
convexity of the stump to which the folded legs were once joined be- 
trays on the part of its creator a continuing passion for density of volume 
notably abating by the time the master of the Oberlin Buddha under- 


took his work. 


A Yakushi Nyorai at Zensuiji in Shiga-ken (Fig. 8), made of lac- 
quered wood and dated 993 A.D., comes much closer in style to the 
Oberlin Buddha. If we discount differences in state of preservation and 
look sharply for corresponding traits, we may note how closely similar 
are the shape and the size of the head, the general proportions of the 
body, the scale of the curls, the definition of details of the chest and 
the abdomen, and, most significant of all, perhaps, a system of drapery 
folds typical of Buddhist sculptures at the end of the tenth century, one 
which the Japanese call rempashiki (“little ripples” style) to distinguish 
it from the system prevailing a hundred years before, called hompashiki 
(“rolling waves” style)." With such correspondences confronting one, 
there can be little question that the sculptors carving the two works 
were contemporary with each other and perhaps even living in the 
same community. 

A possible terminus for dating is offered, finally, by still another 
sculpture — the earliest definitely dated image in the Main Fujiwara 
style:* the Senju-Kannon (“Thousand-armed Kannon”) carved for the 
Regent Michinaga in 1012 A.D. and now preserved in the Homotsuden 
of Koryaji. In the making of this figure the artist abandoned the ichi- 
boku in favor of a partially developed yosegi technique. He shifted from 
the Konin standards of proportion to which the master of the Oberlin 
Buddha was still adhering, reducing the size of the head of his Kannon, 


1 


Styles of es of drapery a are diagrammed and described by H. Mina- 
moto, “On the Development of the Wooden a | in Japan” (in Japanese), 
The Bukkyo- Bijutsu, Ro. 9 (December, 1926), pp. 50-54. Minamoto per 
the “rolling waves” style as translated into Poh: An Illustrated History, 
op. cit., p. 64. 

8 Tll., ibid., No. 62, opp. p. 82. 
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slenderizing its figure, and reducing the bulk of its numerous arms as 
demanded by the iconography. He reduced the relief of his carving, 
schematized his edges, and cultivated in general about his work an air 
of refinement and decorative abstraction that marks a distinct departure 
from the more solemnly contemplative, more sensuously weighty Ober- 
lin Buddha. If the Senju-Kannon of Koryaji can be regarded thus as 
facing toward the future, the Oberlin Buddha must still be considered 
as a work of the immediately preceding Konin-Fujiwara transition. 


Wallace S. Baldinger 
Curator, Museum of Oriental Art 
University of Oregon 
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Paul Klee 


Flower Garden in Taora, a gouache by Paul Klee, was acquired 
late in 1953 for the Allen Memorial Art Museum. It is the second work 
by this artist in the Museum’s collection, the other being Die Pauken- 
orgel, dated 1930. The two pictures are quite different. Without some 
previous knowledge of Klee’s painting, one would hardly guess that both 
pictures were by the same artist; and yet each reveals a thoroughly 
characteristic aspect of Klee’s work. The Flower Garden in Taora, dated 
1918, belongs to the first phase of his mature style. 


Klee recognized the important changes which had taken place in 
his work and admitted delight at the new turn. At Kairouan, on April 
16, 1914, he had written in his dairy, “Color has taken hold of me. I 
need no longer strive for it. It has taken hold of me for once and for all 

. Land color are one. I am a painter.”" When he wrote this, Klee was 
thirty-five with fifteen years of painting, drawing and other work in the 
graphic arts already behind him. Yet he still had only a partial realiza- 
tion of the appearance he wished his paintings to have. He was search- 
ing for something, the form and nature of which he did not know, but 
which he was capable of recognizing once he saw it. In 1914, then at 
the age of thirty-five, he had acquired all of the elements in his paint- 
erly vocabulary: color, an expressive line, distinctive subject matter. But 
it was not until three or four years later he succeeded in bringing all 
of the elements into play in a single work. 

The early painting of most artists reflect the influence of older and 
more successful men; some are able to assimilate influence and transform 
it. One can trace vestiges of the influence of others in Klee’s earlier 
work, but he dominates the influence, not as one consciously altering 
the form, but simply by the strength of his own personality. Of his 
early work, the satirical etchings are strikingly original. They were in- 
fluenced by such stylistically diverse artists as Goya, Blake, Beardsley, 
Ensor, and Alfred Kubin: and yet it seems impossible to point out 
specifically the print of anyone else’s hand in any part of them in terms 
of either organization or subject matter. Klee had made visits to Paris 
and had seen avant-garde French art there and in small Progressive 
galleries in Munich, where he was living. He was interested in the pure 
color orchestrations of the Orphic cubists, especially Delaunay. He had 


* C. Giedion-Welker, Paul Klee, New York, 1952, p. 41. 
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seen painting by Cezanne and van Gogh, at that time, not generally 
known outside Paris. A bit later, he read Kandinsky’s influential Uber 
das Geistige in der Kunst (1912). But all these artists, instead of influ- 
encing the appearance of Klee’s painting, simply encouraged his con- 
viction that he ought to develop in the direction he had been moving. 
Then a trip to Tunis for twelve days in 1914 acted as a catalyst. He 
went with his friends, August Macke and Louis Moilliet. He was very 
much excited by the trip, as the passage quoted from his dairy indicates. 
It is as though he had found in nature the sanction for his own art: 
the rich and bright colors of north Africa are like those he was wanting 
for his pictures, but they are also the colors he had been already using. 
The Tunisian experience encouraged him to develop a germ of ex- 
pressive color, that was already present in his work. 


For the next four years, Klee painted many watercolors, which have 
the solemn air of sober experimentation. Rectangular colored shapes fit- 
ted together in tilted planes against larger, flat areas of tone suggest an 
architectural setting, not unlike the early Expressionist scenery for Wag- 
ner'’s Ring. Laughing Gothic, Plantlike Abstract, and the Temple of the 
Sect of the Green Horn’ exemplify this phase in Klee’s development. 
Despite the fanciful titles, the pictures lack the inventiveness, the wit 
and the insight of the painting he was to do in the future. From 1916 
to 1918, he saw military service, first as a ground-crew man in the air 
force, later as an office worker at the Fifth Bavarian pilot training school 
near Augsburg. Although he had some time in which to paint, the 
conditions hardly encouraged creativity. He did however put this time 
to good use by making studies of connected planes. Though he did no 
serious painting, which must be a day-to-day activity, he did work on 
some quasi-technical studies that were to contribute to his future pic- 
ures. 

When the war was over, Klee was able once more to concentrate 
all his attention on his work without the constant threat of interruption. 
Flower Garden in Taora exemplifies the one stage of development that 
was necessary to turn the technical studies into complex and original 
painting; and, though relatively early, it compares favorably with the 
best of Klee’s later work. A careful analysis of this picture, therefore, re- 
veals characteristics common to all. 

The painting is small compared to the majority of pictures to be 
found in museums. It measures exactly 10 inches by 6% inches. Most of 


? Ibid. pp. 31-33 for illustrations. 
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Klee’s pictures are small enough to be held in the hand. In a sense, he 
paints in the tradition of the manuscript, although this cannot be said to 
be his aim. The analogy is useful and it can be developed further. Klee 
has painted many pictures employing a drawn calligraphic line and a 
mock script. His concern with the significance of the small sets him apart | 
from his contemporaries. It is his unique contribution. He has given 
validity to a range of subject matter hitherto overlooked by painters. He 
painted pictures of the tiniest plants and the smallest birds, and he made 
drawings of such unusual subjects as the ripple on water and the grain 
of wood. Klee also painted human beings, landscapes, seascapes and still 
life, not in the manner of Picasso, Matisse and others who have devel- 
oped out of the nineteenth-century tradition, but more in the way a child 
or a primitive might picture them. In 1902, Klee laid down a program 
of action which he adhered to throughout his life. “It is a great handi- j 
cap and a great necessity to have to start with the smallest. I want to be 
as though newborn, knowing nothing absolutely about Europe; ignoring 
poets and fashions, to be almost primitive. Then I want to do something 
very modest; to work out by myself a tiny, formal motif, one that my 
pencil will be able to hold without any technique.” 


Klee’s smallness is not a limitation of size or scope, but rather 
a sharpening of focus, a more concentrated examination of a complete 
microcosm. He chose the small format for reasons of technique. He 
sought an area a “pencil will be able to hold without any technique.” 
What he means is that not only can the small area be controlled com- 
pletely, but every single touch of the brush, every pencil line can be an 
active and important and complete element in the composition, because 
in a small area any stroke appears large. Furthermore, every sign of 
pressure, every nuance, every spot of wash, the grain of the paper — all 
the factors that would be submerged as parts of a larger scheme, become 
in a small picture, active and determining elements. “First one sees the 


hill in the picture and then one sees the picture in the hill.” This com- | 
ment on Sung painting applies equally well to Klee’s. For Klee like the \ 
Chinese artist in the Sung tradition is no miniaturist. Klee is not inter- 
ested in the small simply because of its size nor is he interested in the J 


reproduction of large subjects to a small format for the sake of con- 
venience to the owner or as a display of skill. Like most modern painters, 
he is searching, and his paintings are the evidences of what he has 


* The Museum of Modern Art, “Extracts from the Journal of the Artist” in Paul 
Klee, New York, 1945, p. 8. , 
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found. Any sensitive, reflective person will naturally look inside him- 
self or turn to his immediate environment. It is there that Klee finds his 
subject, small, complete and his own. 


Flower Garden in Taora is remarkable in that it is not really one 
picgure but two. The two parts are pasted to another piece of paper and 
are separated from each other by a half-inch. The section to the ob- 
server's right is a little larger than half of the whole. It is obvious that 
Klee cut the picture after he had finished or nearly finished it, because 
the parts are so perfectly aligned. The gap between the parts, while 
small enough to suggest connectivity, separates them nevertheless. Both 
parts, however are completely satisfying compositions; together, yet sep- 
arate, the parts bear a relationship to each other which is provocative. 
The juxtaposition of the two parts certainly suggests a coupling and 
furthermore, , arouses speculation about the artist's motive and the ap- 
pearance of the picture when it existed as a unit. Why did Klee make 
the division? One can hardly answer the question without first consid- 
ering the appearance of the picture when it was one. But this cannot be 
done because the gap between the parts is sufficient to suggest con- 
nectivity only. The degree of separation is too great. One can only 
conjecture. Klee’s reasons for making the cut were not explicitly reasoned 
out but essentially intuitive. He may have felt that the picture as a 
whole lacked unity and compactness; that more specifically, the sky was 
too prominent and the scene therefore too space-filled. In turn the 
illusion of an atmospheric effect would tend to destroy the two-dimen- 
sionality of the picture plane by giving an unwanted depth, which 
would be inconsistent with the relative flatness of all the other forms 
in the picture. 

The title suggests the subject, a flower garden, but not all of the 
objects are clearly identifiable. It is certainly not a formal garden or one 
which suggests any degree of cultivation. Klee has separated the earth 
from the sky and, in the smaller half, has indicated the silhouette of a 
building, with a window, through which one sees the sky. The building 
appears more like a theatre flat than a habitable mass or volume. Below the 
window appears a flat oval form with strokes that suggest the branches 
of a tree. The proximity of this form to the building gives scale to the 
form and suggests a tree rather than a plant. And yet, in the neighbor- 
ing section of the picture, there is a form, which looks like a flower but 
is larger than the tree and is on the same plane as the tree. The flower 
is composed of concentric circles, the outer two being reduced to cres- 
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cents and thereby suggesting that the flower is tilted upward. The 
blossom rests on a stem which is enigmatically pierced by a small circle 
with a dot in the center. Shapes suggesting leaves spring from the stem. 
The flower, if it is a flower, is larger than the building (if a building) 
and the tree (if a tree). Is it simply closer, or is it a magic flower like 
Jack’s beanstalk? Klee does not provide the answer. On the contrary, he 
complicates the matter by including in both sides of the composition, 
spatula-like shapes that suggest tombstones. Within each of these shapes 
there is a vertical brushstroke bisected by short horizontal strokes, the 
whole suggesting a rudimentary stem with branches. But are these 
tombstones? There is nothing macabre elsewhere to suggest that they 
are. Furthermore, some of the spatula shapes terminate in a point, like 
an onion dome in profile. There are other shapes which, if they relate 
to plant or architectural forms at all are vestigial and have lost their 
identity. Perhaps one is meant to see the garden, not as a rational human 
being would see it, but rather from the point of view of an insect to 
which all blades of grass and all flowers are as trees and buildings are 
to us. And yet his purpose is not specifically such. Rather Klee uses the 
theme of the garden merely as a point of departure. Just as a composer 
who writes a set of variations on a theme retains only vestiges of the 
theme and transforms it into something not in the least reminiscent of 
the original except by juxtaposition with it; so Klee achieves for his 
theme (a garden) a transformation which, being very much more than 
an exercise of ingenuity, does tell us something about that theme, but 
which tells us even more about the artist. In this and other pictures and 
also explicitly in his writing, Klee has indicated that he wants his pic- 
tures to grow and function organically as a growing plant, and with 
the certainty of a star moving in its orbit. He has indicated that he is 
searching for an ultimate, primal reality. Though he may have thought 
of his hand as being “the implement of a distant sphere,” he wants his 
image to be precise. Referring to an early effect, he writes, “It is a tiny 
but real affair,” as though reality was first and foremost his goal. Each 
picture individually as well as the sum total of all his work, express this 
desire. Klee’s reality is not a tidy ontological conclusion, but rather one 
fraught with a plurality of ambivalence. 


The spirit of ambivalence can be found in the treatment of an ele- 
ment of design like color as well as in the treatment of subject matter. 
Klee thinks of color as “active, medial and passive”. Red is the pre- 
dominant color in the Flower Garden in Taora, and the predominant red 
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is carmine. The effect of the gouache is to give the carmine a cool dusty 
quality. The gray and black areas are painted on the carmine, which in 
certain parts of the picture acts as a ground. The blacks and grays either 
merge to become warm red-grays or are lightly scumbled to the surface 
so that finest specks of the red show through and maintain a degree of 
separation of the two colors. A criss-crossing or cross-hatching of the 
black on red gives a similar though coarser effect. All of the colors ap- 
pear to be permeated with red, some so slightly one could not be certain 
that red had actually been added. Furthermore, red is used for objects 
which appear spatially separate. The sky, the window and some of the 
objects in the foreground are painted the same shade of red. The sky is 
therefore brought up to the same plane as the objects in the foreground 
and the two-dimensionality of the picture plane is thereby emphasized. 
Thus the picture instead of functioning as a window looking out on a 
flower garden, assumes the same meaning as an object, complete in it- 
self. The illusion of depth is limited to an overlapping of planes in the 
foreground, which is set against the single flat tone of the background. 


Red is the dominant color and the dominant tonality because it 
permeates the other colors. Furthermore the red is accented by contrast 
with a phosphorescent lime green and a blue the shade of a gas flame. 
Not only do these colors relieve the painting from the monotony of too 
much red; conversely, they emphasize the vividness of the red. The blue 
and the lime green may be the local color of objects but observed as spots 
of flat color disengaged from the object, they illustrate Klee’s skilled 
and sensitive understanding of design. It is characteristic of Klee that 
he causes his color, line, form to function in more ways than one. 


Klee was very conscious of the function of line, color, form, and 
their composition. He wrote a textbook on design, Paedagogisches 
Skizzenbuch.' In another book, Uber die modern Kunst,’ he has ex- 
plained his philosophy of art and has this to say about design. The rules 
of design are like those of grammar: they are the tools of expression. 
They should be sharp and incisive. Klee stresses the importance of 
clarity. Nevertheless a complex situation even if clearly presented, may 
not always be perfectly comprehensible. Klee wishes to “penetrate to that 


‘ First published in Munich, 1925. English translation by Sibyl Peech, New York, 
Nierendorf Gallery, 1944. See Werner Haftmann, Paul Klee, Munich, 1950, 
pp. 73-88, for best exposition of the Paedeogisches Skizzenbuch. 


" nog published in Berne, 1945. The . edition translated by Paul Find- 
lay, London, Faber and Faber, 1948. p. 
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region of that secret place where primeval power nurtures all evolution. 
‘ There, where the power house of -all time and space — call it brain or 
t heart of creation — activates every function; who is the artist who would 
not dwell there?” Elsewhere in the essay, he acknowledges the “artist 
frequently arrives at what appears to be an arbitrary ‘deformation’ of na- 
tural forms”, but he adds that the artist “places more value on the pow- 
ers which do the forming than on the final forms themselves’.’ Klee is 
interested not in the appearance but in operation. The Flower Garden 
in Taora can best be understood as a hymn to growth. The large flower 
turns its blossom to the sun. The red of the picture is warm and favor- 
able to growth. The spatula-like shapes are like blades of grass forcing 
their shoots upward. In the left half, they are stepped on a diagonal as 
if in a series indicating stages of growth. Likewise the branches of the 
tree, the other forms, all suggest the upward surge of life movement. 


Robert Reiff 


® Ibid. p. 45. 


7 This point of view finds its counterpart in the theory of art in Asia. See Ananda 
K. ne. The Transformation of Nature in Art, Cambridge, 1935, 
p. 
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Terbrugghen’s ‘Saint Sebastian’ 


(Condensed from the article ““Terbrugghen’s ‘Saint Sebastian’” in 
Burlington Magazine, Vol. XCVI, No. 612, pp. 70-72) 


The generosity of Mr. R. T. Miller has enabled the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum to acquire one of the most brilliant examples of the art of 
Hendrik Terbrugghen, the early seventeenth century Utrecht painter, 
who was without doubt the most inspired and independent master 
among the Dutch followers of the great founder of baroque painting, 
Michelangelo da Cavaraggio. The picture represents Saint Sebastian 
cared for by Saint Irene and a servant; its recent provenance is unknown, 
but it is mentioned as early as 1668 and 1706 in Amsterdam collections. 
It is painted on canvas, measures 594% by 47% inches, and is fully signed 
and dated 1625 in the upper left corner. 

According to the legend, Saint Sebastian, after having been tied to 
a tree, pierced with arrows, and left behind for dead, was nursed back 
to life by Saint Irene and her faithful servant, only to face Diocletian 
again and to be delivered to his final martyrdom. The depiction of the 
moment when his almost dead body was found and comforted by Saint 
Irene is extremely rare prior to 1600, but became more frequent shortly 
afterwards. An Italian painting, now in Moscow, shows some similarity 
to the Oberlin picture as far as the figure of Saint Sebastian is con- 
cerned but confines the women to an entirely inactive and negligible 
role. With Terbrugghen, however, the action of the two women is the 
very life-blood of the picture. Loving care is about to conquer death; 
it is a tense struggle but it is a noiseless one. No punches are pulled in 
the depiction of the nearness of the end: the body of Sebastian is olive- 
grey, his mouth drooping, his left arm hangs limp, touching the ground 
behind his right foot. Yet the activity of the women bespeaks efficient 
help—but without resort to any ado. Wonderful is the quiet contrast be- 
tween the neighboring hands at the upper left, and particularly, how the 
lifeless flesh of Sebastian’s right hand yields to the pressure of the rope 
while the left hand of Irene’s servant reacts to the same pressure with 
lively resilience. It is as though this contrast sounded the key for the 
entire picture. Above the slumping head of the Saint appear the reas- 
suring smile of Irene and the busily alert profile of her servant. The lift- 
ing of the arrow by Irene’s gentle right hand is a masterpiece of depict- 
ing an action bent upon easing pressure and soothing pain; her left 
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hand is a little wonder of subtle luminosity. Compositionally, the count- 
eraction against the slump from the upper left to the lower right is sus- 
tained, as with a pedal point, upward all the way from Sebastian's left 
foot to his own head, to the bright promise of Irene’s, the pointing pro- 
file of her helper’s, Sebastian’s right arm, and the great constellation of 
the three hands. Irene’s head also forms the apex of the counter-diagonal 
which begins with the lively drapery in the lower left corner and rises 
along Sebastian’s back. All forms are closely interrelated in a narrow 
stratum; Terbrugghen’s indebtedness to Caravaggio’s Vatican Entomb- 
ment becomes apparent here but there is no trace of imitation properly 
speaking. A glimpse of a distant landscape with a hauntingly lonely tree 
—quite an exceptional feature in Terbrugghen’s work — provides con- 
trast to the tense group, yet supplements its tragic implications. Here the 
sky, ranging from orange ‘below) to grey, also serves as a coloristic con- 
trast to the rest of the picture, although there appear some similar 
nuances in what is shown of the sky on the left and there is a stronger 
area of counterbalance in the red-gold drapery at the lower left and in 
the pink one under Sebastian’s right knee. The olive-grey body of the 
Saint contrasts with the brilliant, creamy white of Irene’s head-dress 
and the typical plum hue in the dress of the servant, yet is connected 
with them by the grey-green strip over Irene’s right shoulder. The red- 
dish color of the drapery on the right, which once helped counterbalance 
the red on the left, has now been partly obscured by blanching — a 
chemical process which has affected some other works of Terbrugghen 
but may be capable of redress. 

In July 1627, two years after Terbrugghen had completed his 
Sebastian, a distinguished traveller was welcomed to Utrecht by him and 
his fellow-artists: Peter Paul Rubens. Did the honored guest have a 
chance of looking at this work, whose closely-knit surface structure, im- 
peccable treatment of anatomy, and tense equilibrium of dramatically 
opposed forces must have reminded him — in spite of a world of differ- 
ences! — of the years when he himself had fully utilized and absorbed 
the great Caravaggesque heritage and developed the terse style of his 
Erection of the Cross? If so, we might be even better prepared to be- 
lieve that Rubens did make the statement attributed to him by our 
painter's son and apologist: that “travelling throughout the Netherlands 
and looking for a painter, he had found but one, namely Henricus Ter 
Brugghen.” 

Wolfgang Stechow 
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Exhibition of Ancient Bronzes 


An exhibition of ten small bronzes of the ancient world was held 
in the Sculpture Court of the Museum from February 24 to March 14. 
At a tea for the Oberlin Friends of Art on March 8 Professor Edward 
Capps gave a gallery talk on the exhibition. A list of the objects with 


their lenders follows: 


10. 


Mesopotamian, 2800-2400 B.C. 
A Mountain Deity. Copper. H. 6% in. 
Lent by the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 


. Syro-Hittite, 1500-1200 B.C. 


Figure of a Woman. Bronze. H. 10% in. 
Lent by Charles L. Morley, New York 


. Syrian, ca. 6th century B.C. 


Antelope. Bronze. H. 3%e in. L. 4 in. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum Collection (43.275) 


. Etruscan, ca. 500 B.C. 


Warrior. Bronze. H. 7% in. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum Collection (43.116) 


. Greek, 460-450 B.C. 


Zeus Keraunios. Bronze. H. 5'%e in. 
Lent by the Princeton Art Museum 


. Greek, 5th century B.C. Found at Tarentum. 


Sytula. Bronze. H. 6 in. Strigil. Bronze. L. 12% in. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum Collection (51.21,23) 


. Egyptian, 26th to 30th dynasty (663-341 B.C.) 


Cat. Bronze. H. 7% in. 
Lent by the City Art Museum of St. Louis 


. Hellenistic, ca. 300 B.C. Found at or near Tarentum. 


Bust of Ptolemy I as Dionysos. Bronze. H. 4% in. 
Lent by the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


. Hellenistic or Roman. Found at Alexandria. 


Comic Actor. Bronze. H. 7'%e in. 
Lent by the Princeton Art Museum 


Roman, Ist century B.C. - 1st century A.D. Found at Scafati. 
Bull. Bronze. H. 6% in. L. 6% in. 
Lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts 
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Baldwin Seminar and Chinese Art Exhibition 


Mr. Sherman Lee, curator of oriental art at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, presented the Baldwin Seminar March 29 through April 8 on 
the topic, “A Western Approach to Eastern Art.” In addition to six aft- 
ernoon and evening sessions, Mr. Lee gave two public lectures: “Japanese 
Art of the Kamakura Period” on March 30, and “Individualism and Chi- 
nese Painting” on April 6. In connection with the seminar the museum 
exhibited from March 19 to April 9 a small group of Chinese paintings 
and sculpture from the collections of the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art in Kansas City and the Art Institute of Chicago. Objects 
in the exhibition were selected by Laurence Sickman, director of the 
Kansas City museum. A brief catalogue of the exhibition follows: 


PAINTINGS 


1. Artist unknown. Southern Sung Period, 1128-1279 A.D. 
One Hundred Buffalo Scroll. Handscroll. Ink on paper. 
H. 10 %6 in. L. 108% in. 

Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago 


2. Chiang Ts’an, active ca. 1100-1150. Sung dynasty, 960-1279 A.D. 
The Amassed Verdure of Wooded Peaks. Handscroll. Ink and slight 
color on silk. 

H. 12% in. L. 9 ft. 8% in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


3. Emperor Hsiian Tsung, reigned 1426-1435. Ming dynasty, 1368-1644. 
Dog and Bamboo. Dated 1427 A.D. Hanging scroll. Ink and slight 
color on paper. 

H. 79% in. W. 28% in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


4. Hsai Ch’ang, 1388-1470. Ming dynasty, 1368-1644. 
The Serene Banks of the Hsiang River. Handscroll. Ink on paper. 
H. 12% in. L. 30 ft. 9% in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


. Shén Chou, 1427-1509. Ming dynasty, 1368-1644. 

Saying Farewell to a Friend. Handscroll in ink and light color on paper. 
H. 12 in. L. 37% in. Poem by the artist. 

Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


6. Shén Chou, 1427-1509. Ming dynasty, 1368-1644. 
Landscape in the style of Ni Tsan. Signed and dated, 1484. Inscribed 
with a poem. Hanging scroll. Ink on paper. 
H. 54% in. W. 24% in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
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7. Ch’én Shun, 1482-1539, or 1483-1544. Ming dynasty, 1368-1644. 
Lotus. Handscroll. Color on paper. 
H. 12im. 29 in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


8. Ch’én Shun, 1482-1539, or 1483-1544. Ming dynasty, 1368-1644. 
Landscape. Handscroll. Color on paper. Poem by the artist. 
H. 10% in. L. 65% in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


9. Lu Chih, 1496-1576. Ming dynasty, 1368-1644. 
Landscape. Date 1549. Poem by the artist. Handscroll. Ink and 
color on paper. 
H. 9% in. L. 44% in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


10. Artist unknown. Ming dynasty, 1368-1644. 
Landscape Painting of Pheasants. Hanging scroll. Color on silk. 
H. 6 ft. lin. W. 38% in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


11. Wang Yiian-ch’i, 1642-1715. Ch’ing dynasty, 1645-1912. 
Mountain and River Landscape. Hanging scroll. Ink on paper. 
H. 51% in. L. 23% in. 
Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago 


12. Head of a Buddha from Yun K’ang 
5th century A.D. Stone. H. 15% in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


13. Lion. T’ang dynasty, 7th-8th century A.D. 
White marble. H. 12 in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


14. Fragment of a Seated Kuan Yin 
12th-13th century A.D. Wood. H. 24% in. 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


Coin Exhibition 
During the months of December and January one hundred and 
seventy-eight Greek and Roman coins were displayed in a case in the 


Print Room. They were from the collections of Miss Laura Caddy and 
Dr. Y. A. Sargis of Cleveland, and Mr. Meredith I. Young of Oberlin. 
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Baldwin Lecture 


On March 15, Dr. J. A. van Gelder, professor of art history at the 
University of Utrecht, presented a Baldwin fund lecture on the topic 
“Late Humanistic and National Trends in Dutch Art”. 


Museum Class 


The Museum Class, as part of its academic work in the course of- 
fered in alternate years by Professor Ellen Johnson, has conducted an 
active educational program for children in the Oberlin schools. The 
first through sixth grades have come to the museum several times during 
the year for slide and gallery talks on subjects either directly related to 
their studies (6th grade, Egyptian Art, Medieval Life; 5th grade, Pre- 
Revolutionary Art in America, etc.) or on subjects of seasonal interest 
(2nd grade, the Christrgas Story; 4th grade, Easter in Art, etc.). During 
this academic year 42 classes of about 30 each, 12 of about 60, and 2 
of about 125 have come to the museum for lectures given by the nine 
college students in the class. These students have given gallery talks 
and tours to several other groups besides the children, including the 
Kiwanis Club, the Elyria Women’s Club, the Pleasant Street School 
Parent Teachers’ Association, and school groups from near-by villages. 
The Museum Class has also arranged several exhibitions, among them 
Chinese and Japanese Musical Instruments, The Christmas Story, Vuil- 
lard’s Friends, Daumiers in the 1848 Film, and I Love Summer, an exhi- 
bition of paintings by Oberlin children from the first through sixth 
grades. 


Faculty Notes 


Paul Arnold has received Honorable Mention for his color etchings 
at two exhibitions this year: at the 27th Annual Ohio Printmaker Ex- 
hibit (Dayton Art Museum), and the 38th Annual Exhibition of the 
Society of American Graphic Artists (New York). In addition he was 
invited to exhibit three color etchings in the show “Contemporary Prints 
and Processes” at the Doane Art Gallery (Denison University), and 
twelve other prints of his have been accepted in various exhibitions in- 
cluding the 5th Biennial National Print Exhibition (Albany, New York), 
the Massillon (Ohio) Museum 12th Annual Show, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Exhibition of Contemporary Printmaking, the 12th Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Audubon Artists (New York), the 71st Annual Exhibition 
of the Portland (Maine) Society of Art, and at the Contemporaries Gal- 
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lery (New York). Mr. Arnold will be on leave during the next spring 
term (1955). 


The Sixth Meeting of the Commission on the Care of Paintings, 
sponsored by the International Council of Museums, invited Richard 
Buck to attend as a technical adviser when they met at the Metropolitan 
Museum in January. His notes on the structure and behavior of wood, 
together with contributions from the Institut National du Bois (France), 
the Bayerischen Staatsgemildesammlungen (Munich) and the Museu 
Nacional de Arte Antiga (Lisbon) will be published by the Commission. 


Edward Capps attended the inauguration of William Selden, 9th 
President of Illinois College, in December, and the annual meeting of 
the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens in May. 

The works of art for the Missouri State Annual Art Exhibition, 
which opened in February at the City Art Museum, St. Louis, were 
selected this year by Charles Parkhurst, acting as a one-man jury for 
selection and awards. In May he is attending the meetings of American 
Museum Directors (San Francisco) and the American Association of 
Museums (Santa Barbara), where he is invited to speak on “Academic 
Standards in a College Museum.” 


Paintings by Robert Reiff were accepted and exhibited in the an- 
nual Upper New York State Artists’ Exhibition at the Albright Art Gal- 
lery, Buffalo, in March. He was also given the honor of a one-man 
exhibition at the University of Virginia in May. 

Prints by Leonard Slatkes have been exhibited in the 4th Annual 
Exhibition of Prints at Bradley University, in the Ohio State University 
Exhibition of Contemporary Printmaking (Honorable Mention), and in 
the show “Contemporary Prints and Processes” at the Doane Art Gallery 
(Denison University). 

Wolfgang Stechow, who will be on leave during the first semester of 
the coming academic year, 1954-55, has been appointed a member of the 
Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, N.J.) for that period. This year 
he has been acting as chairman of the first Committee to Make Awards 
for the Best Scholarly Art Historical Work, for the College Art Associ- 
ation. These awards were announced at the January meeting of the 
Association in Philadelphia. 

Forbes Whiteside has been appointed full-time Instructor in Fine 
Arts for the coming year. 
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Many members of the staff went to the annual meetings of the 
College Art Association in January at Philadelphia and then proceeded 
to New York to attend the Benefit Opening of the exhibition of paint- 
ings from the Allen Memorial Art Museum at the Knoedler Galleries, 
New York, on February 2nd. This opening was attended by over four 
hundred of Oberlin’s alumni and friends in the New York area. The 
show remained open to the public until February 21st, and was viewed 
by many hundreds of visitors. 

Library Report 

Perhaps the most important acquisition of 1953 was the Ilias Am- 
brosiana, containing facsimile colored reproductions of all the illustra- 
tions of the famous fragmentary manuscript of the Iliad in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan. This purchase was made possible by a contribution 
made by Mr. Julian Fowler from the Librarian’s Fund. 

By the purchase ofthe last few missing volumes we have been 
able to complete to date our set of the periodical Cahiers d’Art. A 
newly added complete collection of catalogues of the Paris Salons from 
1673 to 1873 is invaluable in studying the accepted art of the period and 
in tracing the sources of contemporary art. We have also been able to 
buy a complete run of the periodical Rivista di Archeologia Christiana 
which was especially needed for study of early Christian architecture 
and art. Prangen’s Farbenlexikon of 1782 is an addition to our growing 
collection of early books on color and color-systems. Marshall and Fouch- 
er’s three volume publication, The Monuments of Sanchi, has been add- 
ed as an aid to the study of the architecture and sculpture of India. 

A fine gift, a large group of books on architecture from the library 
of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Gunther, arrived recently. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gunther are not alumni, but they are the parents of three recent alum- 
nae of the College. 

We have received from Mr. E. K. Torrington, through the Mar- 
quand Library of Princeton University, two volumes of the Vasari 
Society reproductions of master drawings and the complete twelve-vol- 
ume set of reproductions of the work of Diirer issued by the Diirer 
Society. Mr. Torrington had originally made the gift to the Marquand 
Library, which already owned them, but he agreed to have it transferred 
to Oberlin at the suggestion of Miss Elizabeth Fitton (Oberlin, A.B. 
1931, A.M. 1939), who, until a few years ago was Marquand Librarian. 

Miss Edith Metcalf (A.M. Oberlin 1938) of Oberlin gave us the 
choice of her large collection of photographs and reproductions to add 


to our collection of mounted pictures for student use. F.F.P.K. 
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Catalogue 
Of Recent Additions 


PAINTINGS PRINTS 


Raoul Dufy, French, 1877-1953. 
Vence. 

Oil on canvas, 184% x 21e in. 
(53.248) 

Gift of Norbert Schimmel 


Hendrick Terbrugghen, Dutch, 1588- 
1629. Saint Sebastian, 1625. 

Oil on canvas. 58%6 x 46% in. 
(53.256) 

R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund 


Paul Brill, Flemish, 1554-1626. 
Landscape, 1623. 

Oil on canvas. 27% x 40% in. 
(53.257) 

Friends of Art, A. A. Healy, R. T. 
Miller, Jr. and C. F. Olney Funds 


Michael Coxie I, Flemish, 1499-1592. 
Christine of Denmark, 1545. 

Oil on panel. 28x 21"%e in. 
(53.270) 

Mrs. F. F. Prentiss Fund 


Henri Edmond Cross, French, 1856- 
1910. The Return of the Fisher- 
men, 1896. 

Oil on canvas. 26 x 37 in. (53.271) 

Gift of Nate B. Spingold 


Tibetan, mid 18th century. Chenre- 
zig Chardong. 

Canvas. 13% x 9% in. (54.1) 

Gift of Miss Portia Mickey 


DRAWINGS 


Daniel Robert Fitzpatrick, American, 
1891 —. Four for car- 
toons. 

Lithographic crayon. (53.264-267) 

Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 


George Wesley Bellows, American, 
1882-1925. The Statuette, Nude, 
1917. 

Lithograph. 203 x 149 mm. (53.268) 

Gift of Miss Leona E. Prasse in 
honor of Mrs. Hazel B. King 


Marc Chagall, Russian, 1887 —. The 
Cobbler. No. 79, Fables de La Fon- 
taine series. 

Etching. 300 x 247 mm. (53.279) 

Anonymous gift 


John Copley, English, 1875-1950. 
Starry Night, Alassio. 

Lithograph. 433 x 308 mm. (53.262) 

Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 


Henri Edmond Cross, French, 1856- 
1910. Champs Elysées. 

Color lithograph. 257 x 366 mm. 
(53.241) 

Mrs. F. F. Prentiss Fund 


Erich Heckel, German, 1883—. The 
Couple, 1923. 

Woodcut. 118x70 mm. (53.280) 

Anonymous gift 

Hans Alexander Mueller, German, 
1888—. Self portrait. 

Wood engraving. 102x101 mm. 
(53.263 

Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 


Max Pechstein, German, 1881—. Vil- 
lage Scene, 1919. 

Woodcut, 318 x 400 mm. (53.278) 

Anonymous gift 

David Alfaro Siqueiros, Mexican, 
1898—. Portrait of Pratling. 

Lithograph. 630 x 452 mm. (53.269) 

Gift of Miss Leona E. Prasse in hon- 
or of Mrs. Hazel B. King 
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John Sloan, American, 1871-1951. 
Turning out the Light, 1905. 

Etching. 122 x 173 mm. (54.2) 

Gift of Alan H. Temple 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, French, 

1864-1901. Jane Avril. D.28 
Lithograph. 264 x 211 mm. (53.242) 
Mrs. F. F. Prentiss Fund 


Félix Edouard Vallotton, Swiss, 1865- 
1925. L’Alerte, 1918. 

Woodcut. 253 x 324 mm. (53.240) 

Mrs. F. F. Prentiss Fund 


FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


Italian, 17th century. Walnut chest. 
24 x 64% in. (53.275) » 
Gift of Ivan B. Hart 


South German or Swiss, 18th cen- 
tury. Painted wooden casket. 

7% x 9%e in. (53.261) 

Gift of Eugene Garbaty 


Japanese, 19th century (?). Clock. 
19 x 2% in. (53.243) 
Gift of Jerome Davis 


TEXTILES 


Coptic tapestry with human figures 
and animals. 5th-6th century. 

360 x 120 mm. (53.250) 

Helen Ward Memorial Fund 


Coptic tapestry band. Early 7th cen- 
tury. 

250x150 mm. (53.251) 

Helen Ward Memorial Fund 


Mesopotamian tapestry fragment. 8th 
century. Bird in polylobed medal- 
lion. 

185 x 135 mm. (53.252) 

Helen Ward Memorial Fund 


Coptic tapestry fragment with Kufic 
inscription. Middle of 10th cen- 
tury. 

230 x 150 mm. (53.253) 

Helen Ward Memorial Fund 
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Coptic tapestry. Early 11th century. 
Birds in medallions and Kufic in- 
scription. 

340 x 400 mm. (53.254) 

Helen Ward Memorial Fund 


Coptic tapestry. Late 6th century. 
edallion of Nereid seated on sea 
monster. 
Diam. 150 mm. (53.255) 
Helen Ward Memorial Fund 


French, ca. 1500. Country Life tap- 


estry. 
Wool. 9 ft. 4 in. x 8 ft. 6 in. (53.272) 
R. T. Miller, Jr. and Mrs. F. F. 


Prentiss Funds 


French, 17th century. Verdure tap- 
estry. 

Wool. 12 ft. 3 in. x 11 ft. 3 in. 
(53.273) 

Gift of Mrs. Thelma Chrysler Foy 


French, 17th century. Verdure tap- 


estry. 
Wool. 12 ft. x 10 ft. 10 in. (53.274) 
Gift of Mrs. Bernice Chrysler Gar- 
bisch 
Indian or Persian, 18th century. Coat. 
Silk brocade. Length 43 in. (53.259) 
Gift of Eugene Garbaty 


Chinese, early 20th century. Theatri- 
cal robe. 

Embroidered silk. Length 55 in. 
(53.260) 

Gift of Eugene Garbaty 


French, 18th century. Chasuble and 
maniple. 

Silk brocade. Length of chasuble 
40% in. (54.13) 

Gift of Joseph L. Solomon 


Recent donations to the Helen Ward 
Memorial Collection include tex- 
tiles, costumes and accessories from 
Mrs. Alfred M. Ellinger, Mrs. 
Andrew Fenn, Mrs. George M. 
Jones, Mrs. Dickson Leavens and 
Mr: and Mrs. W. Robert McAvoy. 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Director Mrs. Hedy Backlin, Assistant to the 
Clarence Ward, Director Emeritus Curator 


Mrs. Hazel B. King, Curator Emeritus Delbert Spurlock, Building Superin- 
Chloe Hamilton, Acting Curator tendent 
Frances Fall Pelham-Keller, Librarian Edwin Napp, Head Custodian 


Betty Ink, Assistant to the Director Maurice Morey, Custodian 


MUSEUM PURCHASE COMMITTEE 


Frederick B. Artz Donald M. Love 
Andrew Bongiorno Margaret R. Schauffler 
Edward Capps, Jr. Wolfgang Stechow 
Chloe Hamilton a William E. Stevenson 


Ellen Johnson Charles P. Parkhurst, Chairman 


FACULTY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Paul B. Arnold Robert F. Reiff 
Edward Capps, Jr. Margaret R. Schauffler 
Wolfgang Stechow 
Jessie B. Trefethen, Emeritus 
Eva M. Oakes, Emeritus Clarence Ward, Emeritus 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Head Forbes Whiteside 


EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN Laurine Mack Bongiorno 


ASSISTANTS 


Marilyn Mitchell Dorothy Schmidt 
Ellen Rudolph Leonard Slatkes 


PUBLICATIONS MUSEUM HOURS 


The Bulletin (illustrated), Monday through Friday 
color reproductions, 1:30-4:30, 7:00-9:00 P. M. 
photographs and postcards Saturday 2:00-4:00 P. M. 
are on sale at the Museum. Sunday 2:00-6:00 P.M. 
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OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 
LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Erwin N. Griswold 
James Hazen Hyde 

Philip L. Kelser 

Mrs. Philip L. Kelser 

Mrs. Hazel B. King 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis E. Lord 
Judson D. Metzgar 

Mrs. Charles P. Parkhurst 

Mrs. Cassie S. Payne 

Elizabeth Porter 

Mr. and Mrs. Haig M. Prince 
Louise S. Richards 

Mr. and Mrs. George B. Roberts 
Mrs. Galen Roush 

Constance Sherman 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierre R. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Van Cleef 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Ward 
Mrs. Lucien T. Warner 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hatch Wilkins 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond M. Barker 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Bradley 
Edwin W. Brouse 

Adele Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Buck 
Mrs. William B. Chamberlin 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Crawford 
Mrs. Paul Drey 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Getz 
Rose Marie Grentzer 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Hamilton 


Mr. and Mrs. George LeRoy Smith 
Eldredge Snyder 

Joseph L. Solomon 

Carl B. Spitzer 

Mr. and Mrs. Wolfgang Stechow 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Stevenson 
Mr. and Mrs. Blair Stewart 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Stidley 
George Szell 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Tufts 
Barbara Wriston 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Zinser 


MEMBERS 


Mrs. Earl F. Adams 
Paul B. Arnold 

Mrs. Hedy Backlin 
Wallace S. Baldinger 
C. A. Barden 

Franklin M. Biebel 
Karl M. Birkmeyer 
Andrew Bongiorno 
Mrs. L. R. Bradbury 
Genevieve Brandt 

Mrs. Robert E. Brown 
Barbara Bunce 

Mrs. Louis E. Burgner 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Capps, Jr. 
Marian Card 

Ronald W. Colon 
John L. Conrad 

James S. Constantine 
Mrs. C. H. Cushing 
Dorothy Daub 

Bruce Headley Davis 
Mrs. Peter Debye 

Mrs. Stella M. Dickerman 
Mrs. R. A. Erickson 
Helen C. Estabrook 
Ulrich Engler 

Florence M. Fitch 
Elizabeth Fitton 


Frick Art Reference Library 
Mrs. James G. Gamble 

Mrs. William H. Gerdts, Jr. 
Mrs. Paul C. Graham 

Chloe Hamilton 

Helen K. Hayslette 

Mrs. Jane F. Hendry 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Herring 


Frederick B. Artz 
Cc. K. Barry 

iy Oswald Goetz 

“aa Howard Hollis 
te a Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Johnson 

ee Max Kade Elizabeth Foster 
bate 3 Mr. and Mrs. William E. Kennick Mrs. Robert R. France ; 
Philip C. King 
ae: Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Kinney, Jr. ; 
ae Donald M. Love 

eet Arnaud C. Marts 

ee Dr. and Mrs. H. G. May 

a8 Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
ae Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Nord 
cane The O’Donnell Paint & Wall Paper Co. ; 
Dee Erwin Panofsky Mrs. Martha B. Holden 

A Dr. and Mrs. Roy G. Pearce Mrs. Andrew G. Hoover : 
Mrs. Edna L. Ripin Budd Hopkins 

Cas Margaret R. Schauffler Courtland Hoppin 

cis Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Schempp John F. Howes . 
oe Mr. and Mrs. Alfred C. Schlesinger Inda Howland 
ee Janos Scholz Mrs. John D. Ingram 


Mrs. J. Herbert Nichols 
Mrs. Eric Nord 


Mr. and Mrs. Forbes Whiteside 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Wood 


Harry J. Johnson 
F, W. Kaufmann 
C. O. v. Kienbusch 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. King 
Dr. and Mrs. Donald S. Kin, 
Mrs. John W. Kneller ad 
David M. Koetser Bea 
Mrs. Robert F. Linn 
Martha E. Morse = 
Charles T. Murphy 
Prudence R. Myer 
Mrs. Katherine B. Spencer 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


Privileges of membership: All members will receive 


A copy of each issue of the Bulletin 
A copy of each color reproduction published of objects belonging to the 


Museum 
Invitations to all private receptions and previews at the Museum 


Announcements of all special exhibitions, Baldwin public lectures and other 
major events sponsored by the Museum 


A discount on annual subscription to Art News 


A standing invitation to hear lectures given in courses by members of this 
department when there is adequate space, and at the discretion of the 
instructor 


Categories of membership: 


In Memoriam Memberships may be established by a contribution of $100 
or more 


Life Members contribute $100 - $1,000 at one time to the Friends of Art 
Endowment Fund 


Sustaining Members contribute $10 - $100 annually 


Members contribute $3 - $10 annually 


The adequate maintenance of the Museum and the development of its 
collections are dependent upon the assistance of its friends. We invite 
anyone interested in the Allen Memorial Art Museum of Oberlin Col- 
lege to contribute to its growth by becoming a Friend of Art under one 
of the foregoing groups. All gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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